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can not produce this specific result, (c) And the third moment of 
necessity is found in the fact that the same set of conditions will 
always have the same result. Hence we may conclude that effective 
terms are bound up in a way of dependence and connection that 
neutral terms lack. But what specific terms are bound up with what 
specific terms in this effective and in this neutral way, is, as I under- 
stand it, the aim of all science to discover. 

Such "necessity," I hold, is of the "existent world"; but this 
existent necessity is not, of need, the only "necessity" present in an 
analysis of the causal situation. Other principles, abstract or what- 
not, as indicated above, enter and determine it as well. But with such 
corrections and suggestions as have been offered, I feel my reply 
to Professor Sheldon may be brought to a close. 

H. G. Haetmann. 

University op Cincinnati. 
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Bergson and Romantic Evolutionism. Two Lectures Delivered before the 
Philosophical Union of the University of California. A. O. Lovejoy. 
Berkeley: University of California Press. 1914. Pp. 61. 

Studies in Bergson's Philosophy. Arthur Mitchell. Bulletin of the 
University of Kansas. January 1, 1914. Pp. 115. 

Both Professor Lovejoy and Professor Mitchell are manifestly and 
confessedly very much influenced by Bergson, but neither is willing to be 
regarded as a follower of that philosopher. Professor Mitchell undertakes 
a summary and a criticism of the principal aspects of Bergson's philos- 
ophy, and his studies are largely concerned in pointing out contradictions, 
although he concludes with a high expression of appreciation. Professor 
Lovejoy, on the other hand, while admitting many logical flaws in Berg- 
son's notions of time, matter, and the like, is minded to dwell not on these, 
but rather on that which to him constitutes the French philosopher's chief 
significance, — to wit, " that he has revived this hypothesis of Romantic, 
activistic, or radical evolutionism." 

This hypothesis Professor Lovejoy welcomes as taking the place of the 
mechanistic philosophy of nature which has been in alliance with thinking 
on evolution, and through it he hopes to see the intolerable " spectacle of 
a ' block -world ' " exorcised. " Bergson," he continues " has presented to 
us the future of a world which is at bottom alive, in which in truth there 
is at every moment ' something doing ' and something to do ; in which 
there is a striving in progress which all our strivings help or hinder; in 
which, finally, the future contains the possibility of unimaginable fresh 
creations, of a real and cumulative enrichment of the sum of being." 
This concept of an evolution which is a real becoming Professor Lovejoy 
finds will lead on to a new philosophy of religion, inasmuch as it will give 
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rise to a new concept of the relation between temporal, fragmentary exist- 
ence and the supreme reality, God. He analyzes the historic views regard- 
ing this relation into five, as follows: (1) God is a Being superior in 
power and moral attributes, but, nevertheless, temporal and not properly 
speaking omnipotent; One whom man can oppose and who will fight with 
man to bring about a better order. (2) God is self-sufiicient reality, per- 
fect and supra-temporal. The temporal world emanates from Him and 
constitutes an imperfect unreal revelation of Him, yearning to return to 
its source. (3) God is perfect, but this perfection includes the partial and 
the relative. He is supra-temporal, but His eternal nature includes and 
subordinates time and its events. (4) God is a perfect supra-temporal 
Being, but not the efficient Cause nor the all-inclusive Unity involving 
the temporal and imperfect. Rather He is a final Cause who draws all life 
toward Himself. Tending toward God is not a return, for the temporal 
did not emanate from, nor was it caused by, the Eternal. (5) According 
to radical temporalism or evolutionism, God is only a God in the making. 
He is the elan vital which works through us to ever higher realizations. 

Toward this last philosophy of religion Professor Lovejoy inclines, and 
he regards it as a natural outcome of Bergson's " Creative Evolution." 
It would indeed seem as though the " Creative Evolution " left no place 
for a perfect God in the real universe of time. Difficult as it is for the 
understanding to grasp the notion of progress dominated by a God who is 
non-existent, one must yet admit the appealing quality of a view of reli- 
gion that leaves man something real to do and something as yet un- 
dreamed of to achieve. 

Professor Lovejoy's lectures are charmingly written and will afford 
not only to the expert, but also to the layman in philosophy, a very clear 
and entertaining account of Bergson's views on evolution. 

Professor Mitchell holds that philosophy is essentially a matter of 
reflection and that, in consequence, a philosophy based on intuition or 
immediate experience, is bound to be at last a contradiction. The con- 
tradictory positions into which Bergson's intuitionism leads him are dis- 
played at length. Matter is at times ruled out of reality by Bergson, 
while again it is held to be only another type of the real known by the 
intellect; the abstract is inveighed against in favor of the reality of the 
thing, yet there is a " reification " of the abstract in the denial of the 
validity of any but immediate knowledge ; quantity is denied to conscious- 
ness, yet at times quantitative predicates are subtly applied thereto, and 
so on. " A deep temperamental abhorrence of determinateness " se ms to 
Professor Mitchell to be the dominent motive in Bergson and to preclude 
him formulating a definite philosophy. Notwithstanding this, our author 
declares Bergson to be preeminent among those who express our Zeitgeist 
in a demand for complete experience and in affirming " in theory the pos- 
sibilities of an intense instinctive living as an answer to the riddle of the 
universe." 

Bergson might well say of these two recent critics that, while he has 
offended their intellects, yet their intuition seems to have found in the 
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apparent contradictions of his pure duration and his creative evolution 
a fascinating reality. 

Ernest N. Henderson. 
Adelphi College. 

Die Religion der Griechen. Ernst Samter. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. 
Teuhner, 1914. Pp. 86 + 16. 

This booklet, belonging to the series " Aus Natur und Geisteswelt," 
does excellently in brief compass what it proposes, to wit, to offer a short 
survey of Hellenic religion. Its title, I fear, is calculated to mislead the 
reader, who should be warned that our author does not offer a sketch of 
Hellenistic religion, a theme to which, as is proper, a separate volume of 
the series is to be devoted. 

Dr. Samter's account is on the whole what one has a right to expect of 
a brief summary. Its limits preclude completeness and enforce a practise 
of selection of typical and important matters treated with sufficient fulness 
to avoid the appearance of a catalogue and with due regard to views gen- 
erally accepted, because argument is out of place and novel views should not 
be put forth without full evidence. There are naturally many points about 
which scholars would differ, but they are minor and incidental. Thus the 
statement (p. 24) that the cult of Demeter originated in Thessaly, and 
(p. 28) that in Plato's " Apology " the judges in the under-world are repre- 
sented as settling quarrels there rather than as sitting in judgment on the 
past lives of souls that descend to them, are both open to serious question. 
In the effort to distinguish between the religion of the common folk and 
that of the enlightened, whether artists or philosophers, Dr. Samter incurs 
the inevitable risk which besets any one who is compelled, as the historian 
always is, to take account of the spirit as well as the form in religion, with 
scarcely a hint as to the former except in the writings of the great leaders 
of thought. One may well question whether the common folk could rise 
to such heights as ^Eschylus, Pindar, and Plato, but how can one know 
what passed in the minds of the multitude when they performed their 
simple rites ? The fairest dreams of the prophet grow out of the daily life 
of his people, and many an unheralded soul has seen visions and dreamed 
dreams. No historian can afford to ignore the mute aspirations and 
inspirations of the throng. 

W. A. Heidel. 

Wesletan University. 

La Conscience Morbide: Essai de Psycho-pathologie Generate. Charles 
Blondel. Paris : Felix Alcan. 1914. Pp. ii + 336. 

In the first two fifths of the book the author gives analyses of seven 
cases which lead to the formation of a new hypothesis regarding morbid 
consciousness. Morbid consciousness is largely coenesthetic instability, it 
is a rebel to logic, and refractory to our conceptual regime; it differs es- 
sentially from the normal consciousness and is sui generis. Of the dif- 
ference between the normal and the morbid consciousnesses the morbid 
individuals are incapable of giving us information, " since their conduct 



